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of supernatural. . . . They constitute an essential 
part of the whole truth, be our religious convic¬ 
tions what they may.” 

And there we must leave this interesting volume 
to the judgment of the many readers who will 
certainly be attracted bv its contents. 

W. A. T. 


A Natural History of the Feelings. 

The British Journal of Psychology: Monograph 
Supplements. No. vi. Pleasure—Unpleasure : 
An Experimental Investigation on the Feeling- 
Elements. By Dr. A. Wohlgemuth. Pp. vii + 
252. (Cambridge : At the ,T niversity Press, 
1919,) Price 145. net. 

HAT the psychologists of the Wurzburg 
school have so largely done for the 
thought processes, Dr. Wohlgemuth has here 
attempted for the feeling-elements of the mind. 
The investigation consists essentially of a lengthy 
series of introspections on the affective states pro¬ 
duced by various sensory stimuli—given singly or 
in combination—carried out by four trained 
observers under strictly experimental conditions, 
the data thus obtained being submitted to a 
detailed consideration and analysis, and eventually 
summarised and expressed in seventy-seven rules. 
These rules, the author maintains, may be re¬ 
garded as a first step towards the building up of 
a natural history of the feeling-elements—a task 
which should precede any systematic attempt at 
theorisation or at the application of the psycho¬ 
logy of feeling to practical life. 

A novelty in the presentation as regards -work 
of this kind consists of the fact that the data 
from which the conclusions are drawn ( i.e. the 
protocols of the observers) are recorded in full, 
occupying the largest portion of the book (137 
closely printed pages), references in the margin 
indicating passages in the protocols from which 
the subsequently stated conclusions have been 
drawn. From the purely scientific point of view, 
this procedure has everything to recommend it. 
There exist no well-recognised and trustworthy 
methods of summarising introspective data, such 
as there are, for instance, in the case of purely 
quantitative results, and the presentation of the 
complete material enables the reader and critic 
to control at each step the author’s conclusions, 
or to draw new and independent conclusions of 
his own, in a way that would not otherwise be 
possible. The opportunity of studying the 
observers’ gradually increasing power of analysing 
and describing the fleeting affective contents of 
the mind should, moreover, be welcome to all who 
are interested in the possibilities of the modern 
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method of exact introspection in psychology. On 
the other hand, the inclusion of the full data has 
increased by not a little the size (and doubtless 
also the cost) of the present work. 

It is impossible to summarise adequately the 
wealth of conclusions arrived at from the study 
of the protocols. A very few only of the more 
salient points can be mentioned here. The 
observers find that “ the feeling-elements are not 
attributes or functions of sensations or other cog¬ 
nitive processes, but a separate class of conscious 
processes. Although generally closely dependent 
upon the cognitive and conative processes to 
which they belong, they often show a certain inde¬ 
pendence and detachment.” The feeling-elements 
possess two qualities only—pleasure and un¬ 
pleasure, this result supporting the more common 
view 7 as against the multi-dimensional theories 
advanced by Wundt and certain others. Un¬ 
pleasure must be clearly distinguished from pain, 
which is not a feeling, but a sensation—“ a sensa¬ 
tion of a definite modality whose feeling tone is 
mostly unpleasant, but which may be neutral or 
sometimes even pleasant.” 

As regards the much-disputed question con¬ 
cerning the possibility of the co-existence in con¬ 
sciousness of distinct feeling-elements, some 
fairly strong evidence is brought in favour of 
such co-existence, the co-existing feelings being 
either of the same quality (i.e. both pleasant or 
unpleasant) or of different qualities (i.e. one 
pleasant, the other unpleasant). There are, how¬ 
ever, important individual differences in the ease 
and frequency with which such co-existence can 
be observed. 

A further disputed question-—that of the local- 
isability of the feelings—is also answered in the 
affirmative, the localisation of feelings being 
closely dependent on the observer’s power of 
objectifying the feelings in question. In this con¬ 
nection it is interesting to observe that “the 
behaviour of feeling-elements is inverse to that of 
sensations in this way, that whilst sensations of 
the auditory and visual senses are more readily 
objectified than those of other senses, the feeling- 
elements when belonging to the former are less 
readily objectified and localised than when they 
belong to the latter.” 

An important difference between feeling and 
sensation was found in the fact that “there is 
nothing on the affective side of consciousness to 
correspond with the memory image on the cog¬ 
nitive side. The memory of a past feeling-element 
is merely knowledge— i.e. solely cognition. The 
affective experience attaching to an ekphored 
[i.e. recalled] cognitive experience is a new feeling- 
element, a new pleasure or a new unpleasure.” 
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Another difficult point on which much light is 
thrown concerns the influence of attention upon 
feeling. At first individual differences were dis¬ 
covered which corresponded to the opposing views 
that have been held on this subject. It was found, 
however, that these differences resulted merely 
from a difference of attitude. “ If a feeling- 
element is attended to as belonging to a cognitive 
content or as part of a situation or complex, it is 
intensified and becomes clearer; but if an attempt 
be made to focus the attention upon it to the 
exclusion of its cognitive concomitant, the feeling- 
element is destroyed.” On the other hand, the 
feeling-element is also destroyed, or at least weak¬ 
ened, if attention is directed exclusively to the 
purely cognitive aspects of an experience. 

Many of these results and of the others which 
we have no room to mention here have a practical 
as well as a theoretical interest, and the author 
anticipates that, as a result of the further study 
of the feelings, we shall be able to formulate 
canons in order to increase pleasure and reduce 
unpleasure, to evolve, in fact, a normative science 
of kalobiotics. 

The book contains little or no theory, confining 
itself almost entirely to an elaborate statement 
and discussion of the experimental results. As 
such it makes, perhaps, a greater demand on the 
reader’s powers of concentration and endurance 
than is the case with most of the works that have 
hitherto appeared on this subject. Nevertheless, 
it constitutes fairly certainly the most complete 
and satisfactory study of feeling from its own 
point of view, and is one of the most important 
existing scientific contributions to this aspect of 
psychology. 


Radiological Diagnosis of Disease. 

Radio-Diagnosis of Pleura-Pulmonary Affections. 
By F. Barjon. Translated by Dr. James A. 
Honeij. Pp. xix+183. (New Haven: Yale Uni¬ 
versity Press; London: Humphrey Milford; 
Oxford University Press, 1918.) Price 10s. 6 d. 
net. 

HE author points out that the perfecting of 
the instruments used in radiological exam¬ 
inations has changed a process regarded at first as 
a mere curiosity into a useful scientific and practi¬ 
cal method. Radiology has gradually extended its 
province in an extraordinary manner. It has 
entered the physiological and pathological study 
of all the important organs. In lesions of the lungs 
and pleura the radiologist can determine the topo¬ 
graphy of the trouble in a manner aptly called by 
Claude Bernard “a living autopsy.” No other 
method of exploration demonstrates so clearly and 
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simply the functions of the heart and lungs. It 
shows, without the cardiograph, the pulsations of 
the auricles and ventricles and the aorta. It esti¬ 
mates, without the spirometer, the respiratory 
value of the lungs, and shows the movements of 
the diaphragm, the intercostal spaces, and the 
displacement of the mediastinum in inspiration and 
expiration. 

The author shows that the radiological method 
should not be used alone, but always in conjunc¬ 
tion with other methods. “The radiologist must 
be a physician. The interpretation of X-ray 
results demands a very accurate knowledge of 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology.” Con¬ 
versely, it is well also for the physician to be, in 
a less degree, a radiologist. 

The book contains a very full and complete 
account of the radiological appearances of the dis¬ 
eases of the lungs and pleura, with many valuable 
hints to help the observer from falling into errors 
of diagnosis. The subject of pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis is discussed in full detail. The perusal of 
this section leaves no room for doubt as to the 
extreme importance of the X-ray method in the 
diagnosis of this disease. Even in the early stages 
the exact position of the lesion is clearly shown, 
and its extent revealed. The progress of treat¬ 
ment, also, can be followed; in successful cases 
the gradual clearing of the affected portions of the 
lungs can be studied. 

The last part of the book deals wuth penetrating 
wounds of the thorax by war projectiles. It shows 
how the nature of the projectile is to be recognised, 
how its exact situation within the thorax is to be 
localised, and how the radiologist may aid in 
deciding whether operative interference is advis¬ 
able or urgently needed. 

The book is printed in good type, and profusely 
illustrated by diagrams in the text and by half¬ 
tone reproductions of X-ray prints and negatives 
in plates printed on art paper. 


The Manufacture of Artificial Fertilisers. 

Mining and Manufacture of Fertilising Materials, 
and their Relation to Soils. By Strauss L. 
Lloyd. Pp. vi+153. (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co.; London : Crosby Lockwood and 
Son, 1919.) Price 9s. net. 

HERE is at present no good book in English 
on the manufacture of artificial fertilisers, 
but there is ample room for one. Mr. Lloyd does 
not quite supply the need. He evidently knows 
something about the mining and working of 
Florida phosphate rock and the making of super¬ 
phosphate, but instead of giving a clear descrip¬ 
tion of all this, illustrated by diagrams, he occupies 
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